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THE WISDOM OF CATWG*. 



ORIGIN OF KNOWLEGE. 

There is no knowlege but from art : 
There is no art but from system : 
There is no system but from understanding : 
There is no understanding but from exertion : 
There is no exertion but from inquiry : 
There is no inquiry but from a cause : 
There is no cause but from want : 
There is no M'ant but from necessity : 
There is no necessity but from God : 

Therefore there is no knowlege but from Goo. 

ORIGIN OF VIRTUE. 

There is no virtue but from love : 
There is no love but from affection : 
There is no affection but from pleasure ; 
There is no pleasure but from sympathy : 
There is no sympathy but from raeetness : 
There is no meetness but from kind : 
There is no kind but from sense : 
There is no sense but from motive : 
There is no motive but from advantage : 
There is no advantage but from goodness : 
There is no goodness but from Goo : 

Therefore there is no virtue but from God. 



BARDISM. 

GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF THE INSTITUTION. 

No correct notion can possibly be formed of the early state of 
society in this island without previously understanding the nature 
of that singular institution, generally known under the appella- 
tion of Druidism, but on which that of Bardismf may more 
accurately be bestowed. The members of this institution were 
at once the conservators of the literature, the laws, and the reli- 

* Arch, of Wales, vol. Hi. 2T, 28. 
t The W'eikh name is Barddas, 
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gion of the country : they were its poets, its philosophers, and 
its priests. And we are, moreover, indebted to them for such 
authentic memorials, as stiil remain to us, of the history of 
those early ages, in which the system prevailed in its primitive 
purity. On every account, then, an investigation of the princi- 
ples and regulations of the Bardic Institution, as they are to be 
collected from the Triads, and the concurrent testimony of an- 
cient writers, cannot fail to be interesting, and is, besides, con- 
nected, in a peculiar manner, with the design of this work. 

The subject has, indeed, already undergone a very satisfac- 
tory elucidation * ; yet the real nature of Bardism is still far from 
being generally understood. For the most part a bard is consi- 
dered as being merely a poet, though, in fact, his ancient 
office was, more properly, that of supreme instructor. Yet, 
as his maxims, whether ethical or theological, were generally 
delivered through the medium of song, poetry became an indis- 
{)ensable qualification : and hence the terras, poet and bard, grew 
ill time to be synonymous However, there was, in reality, this 
essential distinction between them, that while the former was, as 
the etymology of the name indicates f, a mere inventor of 
fiction, — truth, and truth only, was the constant guide of the 
latter. Poets, again, in all countries, and in all times, have 
been subject only, in their effusions, to their own arbitrary ca- 
price, bound by no laws and unconnected by any mutual ties; — 
but the bards, from the remotest period, were governed by a 
uniform system of rules and discipline, to which, not only in the 
operations of their mind, but in all the actions of their lives, 
they were obliged to conform, as will appear from the summary 
view, intended to be here taken, of the general principles of 
the institution. 

Of the origin of this ancient system it is impossible to form 
atij' decided opinion, so much is it concealed in the mysterious 
darkness of antiquity. But in the absence of ail positive testi- 
mony tlicre has been no deficiency of conjecture. Some have 
considered Bardism to be coeval with the Pythagorean Philoso- 
phy in Greece, and others have not hesitated to trace its founda,- 

* The l)esl treatise, that has yet appeared on the subject, is that by Mr. 
W. O. Puglie, prefixed to his Iranslatton of l.lywarch Het). There are also 
many valuable noti<.'es in Jlr. E. Williams's " Lyrical Poems," published ai 
l»94. The Disaeitntio de Bardis, by the Kgv. E. Evan?, may likewise he 

consuUtd. 
t Iruni the (jruk z'jii'.:', to make. 
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tion to the Patriarchal ages *. And, while the doctrine of Me- 
tempsychosis, which formed an essentia] part of the old bardic 
creed, seems to justify the &st supposition, the primitive simpli- 
city of the system in general appears more particularly to favour 
the last. And, if it be true, that the oak was ever an object of 
veneration among the Druids f, the peculiar regard, in which the 
same tree was holden by the Patriarchs, and especially in the 
time of Abraham %, serves to point out a conformity of custom, 
ihitt can hardly be considered as accidental. However, without 
presuming to determine this point, it is unquestionable, that the 
establishment of Bardism amongst the ancestors of the Cymry 
was of very high antiquity. Some of the Triads of Dyvnwal 
Moelmud §, noticed in a preceding page, as well as the Bardic 
Triads, comprehending the laws and principles of the institution^ 
collected from the most ancient traditions, are a sufficient proof 
of this. And, when the authorities adduced by foreign writers 
are also considered, there can be no doubt, that the foundation 
of Bardism in Britain was long antecedent to these times, which 
are commonly called historical. 

Among the writers of Greece and Rome, who make any par- 
ticular mention of the Bardic or Druidical Institution, are Ceesar, 
Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, Pliny, and Ammianiis Marcellinus: 
and of these Csesar must be regarded as the most authentic, from 
having had the advantage of some degree of personal observa- 
tion. Yet, even Caesar does not take that full and satisfactory 
view of the Institution, which a more intimate acquaintance with 
the languages spoken in Britain and Gaul might have enabled 

* Amongst these is Mr. Bavies, the author of the " Celtic Researches," 
vho has offered some very judicious remarks in support of the hypothesis. 

t The sacred character of the oak amongst the Druid», is particularly no- 
ticed by the elder Pliny.— Lib. 16, c. 4. The misletoe is also mentioned bv 
the same author to have been holden in veneration, because usually found 
in oak groves. Ovid allu<ies, likewise, to this in the following line. 
" ' Ad viscum Druidse', Druidse clamare solebant." 

X Allusion is here made to the oaks of Mamre and Beersheba. — See Gen. 
ch. xiii. v. 18, and ch. xxi. v. 33. The English version, however, which fives 
lis " plain" in one of these instances, and " grove" in the other, is not 
considered to be an exact translation of the flebretv. Oaks were also 
in particular veneration amongst the Heathens, ^^itness Jupiter's firove of 
Dodona, the oaks of which were called |iJ^zvn!cai opvs;, or prophetic oaks. 
See No. 7, of the Cambro-Britos, p. 243, in the Note. 

§ For some account of iliis ancient legislator, see No. !;, p. 47, and 
Nu. 8, p. 234. A speciir.en of the Tiiads, ascribed to him, aI*o appears lu 
the ;irvs(>nt nii«ibrr. 
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him to do. This is apparent from his entire silence with respect 
to the Bards, whom he altogether confounds with the Druids, 
who formed, however, only a component part of the same system. 
Yet he evidently assigns to tlie latter some characteristics, which 
iparticularly belonged to the former. In this respect Strabo and 
Ammianus appear to have had more accurate information, from 
the distinction which they draw between the respective orders. 
Yet Caesar's account, whatever may be its defect in particulars, 
is, undoubtely, the most valuable for its general correctness. 

It now becomes necessary to give a summary account of the 
main design and fundamental principles of this venerable system, 
as they are to be collected from the Institutional Triads already 
adverted to *. And whatever correspondence may present itself 
between these and the classical writers will be noticed, as such 
an agreement must, in a historical view, be considered pccu- 
liarly valuable. But it ought to be premised, that thi$ Insti- 
tution, which, according to the ancient documents of the Cymry, 
was of a nature extremely simple, has been so enveloped by au< 
thors, ancient and modern, in mythological obscurity, so con- 
fused and so mysticised, — that the genuine form is hardly to be 
recognised through the extraneous drapery, with which it has been 
encumbered. One object of the following brief sketch is to restore 
the portrait to its original simplicity. 

Bardism, according to the Triads, was composed of three or- 
ders, Bardd, Ovydd and Derwydd, or, as the words may be ren- 
dered in English, Bard, Ovate, and Druid f. To each of these 
orders was assigned its peculiar province : to the Bard to super- 
intend and regulate, to the Ovate to act from the impulses of ge- 

♦ These institutes have been preserved traditionally amongst the Bards 
from time itnmemoiial. They were first formed into one collection in the 
16th century at several General Meetings or Congresses held for that pur- 
pose. But the final revisal did not take place till 1681, when, at a Congres* 
>t Bewpyr, under the patronage of Sir Richard Bassctt, the Collectioa, be- 
fore made, was declared to be a complete illustration of Banlisin, as anci- 
ently established in Britain, 

f Various etymologies of these words have been offered ; but none of 
tbem have yet been received as indisputable. Mr. Owen Piighe derive* 
Bardd from Bar signifying elevated or conspicuous : and Dentydd he con- 
siders to be formed from Dar and Gvydd, meaning " before or in presence." 
Hence the place of bardic assembly was, sometimes, called Gwydd/a, or 
the Place of Presence. Gm/dd iv, probably too, the root of O/^^, which 
may be a corruption o( Go and Gmi/dd. — The Bard, Orate, and Druid wore, 
respectively, blue, green, and white robes, which are said to have been, 
severally, emblems of truth, natme, and puriiy. The Ovate was, particu- 
larly, the poet or sage of the institution. 
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nius, and to the Druid to instruct. The same orders are describ- 
ed by some ancient writers, both Greek and Latin, who use pre- 
cisely the same names *, although they do not exactly follow the 
Welsh memorials, in the duties which they appropriate to them. 
However, the mere conformity of the names is sufficient to vindi- 
cate the authority of the Triads ; and from which we farther learn, 
that the Bards, by which general term all the members of the In- 
stitution are here implied, were entitled " Bards according to the 
rights and institutes of the Isle of Britain f," first, because Bar- 
dism originated in Britain, secondly, because it was never well 
understood elsewhere, and, thirdly, because it could only be pre- 
served by the particular customs and institutes adopted by the 
Bards of the lisle of Britain. In conformity with this notion, 
Caesar tells us, that Druidism had its foundation in this country, 
from whence it was transported toGaiil J. 

With respect to the great objects of this Institution we are in- 
formed, that " the three ultimate intentions of Bardism are to 
reform morals and customs, to secure peace, and to praise all that is 
good and excellent §," or, in other words, the general diffusion of 
benevolence and tranquillity. And, as a necessary consequence 
of those principles, it was incumbent on every member of the Insti- 
tution to possess, among other qualifications, irreproachable mo- 
rals, and also scrupulously to abstain from the use of arms unless 
in cases of the most imperious necessity ||. To both these pecu- 
liarities Caesar bears witness 5f , where he says (to translate his 
words), that " those, who are interdicted from the Institution, are 
reckoned the most profligate of mankind, and whose company all 
men avoid as if it were some contagious disorder ;" and shortly 

* Strabo, Diodorus, and Pliny may be consulted on thh point. 

f There are not wanting instances in the present day of the assumption 
of this ancient title. But, when the substance has so long disappfared, the 
irisdom or propriety of thus attempting to retain the sliadow may reason- 
ably be questioned. Genuine Bardism has been extinct for ages. 

J Bell. Gall. Lib. 6, c. 13. 

§ When no authority is mentioned for a quotation, it must be understood, 
as in this instance, to be taken from the Triads. 

II This peculiarity of the B?rdic Institution, united indeed with some 
others, has occasioned a supposition, that the Society of Friends or Quaktrs, 
might have originated«Jth the Bards. And the civcurastance of two Welsh- 
men being employed by George Fox, in the formation of his system, has 
given a countenance to this conjecture, in addition to which it has even been 
said, that a similar sect was preciously known iu South Wales under tlie 
name of " Seekers." 

IT Bell. Gall. Lib. 6, c. IJ et 14. 
VOL. I. 3 M 
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afterwards he observes, that " the Druids are exempt from all 
military payments, and are excused from serving in wars." It 
is clear, therefore, that the primitive design of Bardism was in the 
highest degree praiseworthy. It was, indeed, the promotion of 
charity and good will amongst men, for which reason it has been 
very plausibly represented as an edifice reared on the basis of the 
Patriarchal religion, " for the purpose of superseding the neces- 
sity of a recourse to arms, in the contentions of independent 
states, and of restraining the excesses of individuals without the 
aid of penal statutes *." 

With a view to the attainment of these laudable ends of the 
Institution there were certain principles, particularly cultivated 
by its members, some of which deserve to be here noticed. The 
most remarkable was a strict adherence to truth, which was so 
zealously observed, and especially in their poetical character, 
that even satire was prohibited, or accounted as one of their 
" three necessary and reluctant duties" in cases of extreme ne- 
cessity. Hence " pure truth, pure language, and pure manners" 
were regarded as the " three indispensable purities of poetry." 
And, so paramount was this principle considered, that Y Gicir 
jr« erbyft y Byd, or Truth against the World, was the invariable 
motto and rule of the Institution. 

Next to this may be mentioned the free and full investigation 
of all matters, relating to knowlege and wisdom, that fell beneath 
their inquiry. With reference to this it was an unalterable 
maxim amongst the Bards, coeliaw dim a choeliaw pob peth, 
literally, to believe nothing, and to believe every thing, but, in 
a more ample sense, to believe nothing, that had not the support 
of reason and truth, and to believe every thing, that had this test 
in its favour. And such a maxim must be admitted to have been 
particularly conducive to the establishment of useful knowlege on 
a firm and durable basis. 

The publicity of their actions, another principle adopted by the 
members of this system, was also particularly regarded. Hence, 
it became a rule, that their meetings were always to be holden in 
the open air, in a conspicuous situation, and while the sun was 
above the horizon, or, according to the Bardic maxim, yn wyneb 
haul, a llygad gokuni, in the f(w:e of the sun, and in the eye of 
light. The place, usually selected for this purpose, was as central 
M posnble, a circumstance, to which Caesar also alludes in the 

• Celtic Researches, p. 171. 
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following passage *, in reference to the Druidical assemblies in 
Gaul. — " At an appointed period in every year they have a ge- 
neral meeting in the territory of the Carnutes, which lies about the 
middle of Gaul, in a grove t consecrated for the occasion. To thb 
place all persons resort, who have any controversies to be deter- 
mined, and where they submit to the judgment, delivered by the 
Druids." — At these public assemblies, called in Welsh Gorseddau, 
it was always necessary that the Bardic traditions should be re- 
cited ; and, as this custom is supposed to have been regularly 
continued until the extinction of Bardism, it accounts for the 
veneration, in which the songs and aphorisms of the Bards have 
ever been esteemed in Wales. It also stamps on these produc- 
tions a character for authenticity, fai- superior to that of most 
ancient compositions, and must have proved, moreover, an infal- 
lible security against their falsification, since they were always 
published, according to the emphatical language of the Welsh 
maxim, " in the face of the sun and in the eye of light X-" 

Such were the most prominent features of this very singular esta- 
blishment. Originating, as it did, in a period of the most remote 
antiquity, it appears to have been reared on a basis at once simple 
and, in the last degree, dwable. Its objects were of the purest, 
indeed of the noblest, description, — the advancement of morality 
and peace, and the celebration of excellence ; while, for the pro- 
motion of these great ends, the means employed were both natural 

* Bell. Gall. Lib. 6, e. 13 et 14. 

f It is questionable, perhaps, whether the word, in the original, ought in 
this place to be lueo or loea. The edition, from which this translation is 
made, adopts the former, which is, accordingly, preserved in the English. 
But the bardic traditions make no allusion to meetings in groves, but are, 
on the contrary, as has just been seen, in direct variance with such a practice. 
However, there is no doubt that groves were used by the Pagans, from the 
earliest ages, as temples ; and, so general was the custom, that the words 
became at length synonymous. Accordingly, Strabo tells us, that all sacred 
places were called groves. AXinj xaXoueri ra, icpa iravra._Geogr. Lib. 9. 
In this sense too the word occurs sometimes in Scripture, as in 1st Kings, 
ch. XV, V. 13. A vast fund of curious learning may be collected on this 
(ttbject. 

X This practice of publicly reciting the bardic traditions may serve to ex- 
plain another passage in Caesar, more than once alluded to in the progreu 
flf this work, in which he speaks of the disciples of the Institution " not be- 
ing allowed to commit to writing what they were taught." This was, most 
probably, in the first place, to maintain oral tradition in its original purity, 
and, as an object necessary to this, to encourage, according to Cesar's jns> 
remark, a retrntiveness of memory, wbidi the babit of trusting to writtea 
documents could not have failed to impair. 
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and peculiarly efficacious. Hence it was that wisdom and sound 
knowlege were successfully cultivated amongst the ancient 
Bards, and history, in a great measure, secured from those 
forgeries and corruptions, which have, in the early career of other 
nations, perverted its aim and made its utility problematical*. 
But, after all, much caution is necessary in the esamination of 
this ancient system, so as, on the one hand, to divest it of the 
mythological characteristics, which have been ignorantly assigned 
to it by some, and to disentangle it, on the other, from the meta- 
physical perplexities, in which a few of its too zealous admirers 
have involved it. Yet, notwithstanding the obvious hazard of 
the task, an attempt will, hereafter, be made to investigate the 
religious and poetical nature of the Bardic Institution, as well as 
to take an historical view of its establishment in this country ; and 
to which the present account may be considered as introduc- 
tory. 



BIOGRAPHICAL ME3I0IRS. 

THE LATE REVEREND ELIEZER WILLIAMS. 

The Rev. Eliezer Williams, A.M. Vicar of Lampeter, Car- 
diganshire, and Head Master of the Licensed Grammar School in 
tiiat town, was the eldest son of the late Rev. Peter Williams of 
Canuartlien. He was born in the parish of Llandevegley in that 
county, about the year 1734, and after, having been well ground- 
ed in the rudiments of t)ie Latin grammar under the late Rev. J. 
Williams, at that time Curate of St. Ismael's, lie was sent, when 
about eleven or twelve years of ago, to the Carmarthen Free 
Grammar School, which was then ably conducted by that eminent 
classic and excellent scholar the late Rev. W. H. Barker, A. M. 
Vicar of Carmarthen. Here he soon made considerable progress 
in his studies, and was noticed by his master as a boy of very 
considerable parts and uncommon talents. He continued under 
tlie care of this able instructor, beloved by him and caressed by 
his schoolfellows, and frequently giving proofs of his future erai- 

* One of the most effectual means adopted, under the Bardic system, for 
preierving liistory in its genuine purity was the form of the Triad, upon tb« 
}:eneral advantages of tfhich a few observations were o0ered in the first 
Number uf this publicaticn. Scealso I^o. 6, p. 224. 



